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intimate personal letters and is still an invalu-
able source-book. She also wrote The Life of
Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (1876), and an arti-
cle on her paternal grandmother which was
published in Sarah B. Wister and Agnes Irwin's
Worthy Women of Our First Century (1877).
In addition to writing history, she took an ac-
tive interest in its preservation in stone and
marble. She had a leading part in the move-
ment for the erection of the Robert E. Lee monu-
ment in Richmond and was consulted by the de-
signers of the Grant monument in New York.
She died in Baltimore and lies buried at "Mon-
ticello."

[The only published sketch is a meager one in E. A.
Alderman and J. C. Harris, eds., Lib, of So. Literature,
XV (1910), 359. There are brief notices of her death
in the Sun (Baltimore), Apr. 26, 1892, and in the Rich-
mond Dispatch, Apr. 27, 1892; and there is scant in-
formation in R. C. M. Page, Genealogy of the Page
Family in Virginia (1883), p. 263. E. C. Mead, His-
toric Homes of the Southwest Mountains of Virginia
(1899), has something on the school at "Edgehill."
Mrs. William Randolph of Charlottesville, a niece, fur-
nished most of the facts stated above.]         T. P. A,

RANDOLPH,THEODOREFITZ (June 24,
i826-Nov. 7, 1883), governor of New Jersey,
United States senator, was descended from Ed-
ward Fitz-Randolph, an early emigrant from
England to Scituate, Mass. (Leonard, post).
Theodore was born at New Brunswick, N. J.,
the son of James Fitz Randolph, member of
Congress from New Jersey (1827-33) and pub-
lisher of the New Brunswick Fredonian. He
attended the Rutgers Grammar School and at
sixteen began to work. At twenty he went to
Vicksburg, Miss., but in 1850 returned to his
native state to enter his father's extensive coal
and iron business, which involved both mining
and transportation. For the next fifteen years he
resided in Jersey City, then moved to Morris-
town, where he had a large property which he
set about developing. Meanwhile he had become
increasingly wealthy. In 1867, when he was
elected president of the Morris & Essex Rail-
road, he was already known as "Mr. Moneybags
of Morristown." Elected by a union of "Amer-
icans" and Democrats, he served as assembly-
man from Hudson County in 1861; the following
year he took a seat in the state Senate to fill a
vacancy and in 1863 was returned for the full
three-year term. By this time he had become
a recognized leader of the conservative Demo-
crats and in the legislature was chief spokesman
for the reconciliation policy of Gov. Joel Parker
[g.#.]. Like the Governor, Randolph was a
Union Democrat, and, though a stanch defender
of state rights, he accepted the necessity of war
after the failure of the peace attempt and was
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influential in moderating the extreme tendencies
of some of the "Copperheads" in the legislature.

In 1868 Randolph was elected governor of
New Jersey by a majority of nearly five thou-
sand over his Republican opponent As gover-
nor he secured the repeal of the so-called Cam-
den & Amboy Railroad "monopoly tax," which
was a transit duty levied on that company for the
persons and goods transported across the state,
recommending in its place a uniform tax upon all
rail and canal companies, a measure which was
adopted much later (Sackett, post, 1,226). Other
accomplishments for which he claimed credit
were the adoption of laws against bribery at
elections and of a policy designed to make the
prison self-supporting, and the inception of a
plan for establishing at Morristown one of the
largest insane aslyums in the world.

After the expiration of his term as governor,
Randolph was elected to the United States Sen-
ate and served from 1875 to 1881. He had been a
delegate to the National Democratic Conven-
tions of 1864 and 1872, in the latter year being
chairman of the executive committee. In na-
tional politics, however, he was undistinguished
Representing vested interests, he stood for con-
servative policies, always opposing his party's
agitation for monetary inflation and supporting
"hard money" and early redemption of paper
issues. For two years he was chairman of the
Senate committee on military affairs. He was
not brilliant, nor a persuasive speaker, but he
was an agreeable man, whose sound business
reputation, evident sincerity, and carefully pre-
pared knowledge of the subject in hand won him
support He appears to have had considerable
mechanical ability, and invented a ditching ma-
chine and a steam typewriter. He married, in
1852, Fannie Coleman, daughter of Congress-
man Nicholas Coleman of Kentucky.

[The Biog. Encyc. of N. J. (1877); Bioff. Dir. Am.
Cong. (1928) ; Docs, of the Legislature of the. State of
N. J., 1869-72; W. E. Sackett, Modem Battles of
Trenton, voL I (1895) j C. M. Knapp, N. J. PoKHcs
during the Period of the Civil War and Reconstruction
(1924) ; O. B. Leonard, "The Fitz Randolphs of Mas-
sachusetts" (clippings, in Lib. of Cong.); Daily True
American (Trenton), Nov. 8, 1883.]          H.M,C

RANDOLPH, THOMAS JEFFERSOtf

(Sept. ir, 1792-Oct. 7,1875), author and finan-
cier, was the eldest son of Thomas Mann Ran-
dolph [#.#.] and Martha (Jefferson) Randolph,
He was born at "Monticello" and became the
favorite grandson of Thomas Jefferson. His
early education was acquired locally, but at the
age of fifteen he was sent to Philadelphia to pur-
sue studies in botany, natural history, and anat-
omy. Jefferson took a keen interest in his plans
and advised him to cultivate, above all things,
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